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SIGNAL-TOWER AND HARBOUR, 


MARSEILLEs is the first sea-port in France, and owes 
much of its importance to its natural position. It is a 
flourishing city, situated in a bay of the same name on 
the Mediterranean sea, and is the capital of the depart- 
ment of the Bouches du Rhone; it is also stated to be 
the most ancient city of Europe, dating nearly three 
thousand years back, from the first landing of the Pho- 
cians on that shore, at which time it bore the name of 
Massilia. The harbour is esteemed one of the safest 
and most convenient in the Mediterranean. The bay is 
formed by two points, called Cape Couronne and Cape 
Croisette, which are fifteen miles distant from each 
other: within the bay are ports for anchoring till the 
winds serve for entering the harbour. The city, which 
surrounds the harbour, occupies an amphitheatre, rising 
on all sides, until it terminates in the encircling chain of 
hills. Thus it happens that the port of Marseilles is the 
common drain for the city and surrounding country, so 
that tne effects are most unpleasant and injurious; for 
the sea is tideless, and exposed to the influence of a 
burning sun, which renders the accumulation of noxious 
materials in its stagnant waters a serious nuisancet 
Except by natives, this is deemed an intolerable incon- 
venience, and at particular times destroys all pleasure in 
walking on the quays. Dredging-machines require to 
be constantly employed to lessen this evil; the occur- 
rence of a south-east wind is also beneficial by causing a 
circulation in the waters. Were it not for the offensive 
nature of these accumulations, the quays at Marseilles 
would afford a constant source of amusement to visitors 
from the variety of shipping and of costume which might 
there be noticed. The harbour forms a basin of more 
VoL. XXIV. 








than five hundred fathoms in length, and one hundred 
and fifty in breadth, on the east side of which are docks 
for the galleys, whilst in every part there are commo- 
dious quays and storehouses. It is capable of receiving 
nine hundred vessels, which are not visible from the sea; 
but the water is not sufficiently deep for the larger ships 
of war, which anchor without the entrance. 

The city of Marseilles is in the form of a square, and 
is divided into the old and new town: the former situated 
on an eminence, and composed of narrow dirty streets, 
and mean houses; the latter lying on the south and east 
sides of the harbour, and containing wide and well-paved 
streets, with many handsome houses. The public edi- 
fices are numerous, but not very remarkable or attractive 
to strangers. The cathedral, or ancient church of St. 
Victor, is one of them, though Marseilles is now no 
longer an episcopal city, being comprehended in the 
diocese of Aix. The crypts and substructures of this 
building are of the eleventh century; the upper part 
dates from 1200, but the battlemented towers were 
erected in 1350, by Pope Urban the Fifth, who had 
been abbot of St. Victor. This edifice was formerly one 
of the most celebrated abbeys in Christendom, having 
many other abbeys and religious establishments depend- 
ing upon it. 

On the very summit of a rocky hill to the south of 
the town and harbour, is a curious chapel within a small 
fort, inclosing a relic of great value in the estimation of 
fishermen and others. The chapel and its decorations 
are thus described in Murray’s Handbook for Travel- 
lers in France. “ An image of the Virgin carved in 
olive wood, and of great antiquity, is inclosed a this 
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humble shrine ; it is held in the highest veneration through- 
out the Mediterranean by the sailors, fishermen, and their 
wives, and its walls and roofs are hung with ez-votos, chiefly 
paintings representing moving accidents by flood and field ; 
all the veriest daubs, but very curious as illustrating the 
religious feelings of the people. Besides a vast number of 
shipwrecks, storms, steam-boat explosions, escapes from 
‘British vessels of war, there is a whole host of surgical ope- 
rations, sick beds, road-side accidents, &c. The cholera 

roduced numerous offerings, among them a silver tunn 
Ech, presented by the Marseilloise fish-wives. Many ostric 
eggs, and models of ships, are suspended from the roof, and 
one corner is filled with cast-off crutches, the gifts of grate- 
ful cripples, now no longer lame, and by ropes’ ends, by 
which men have been saved from drowning.” 

The same writer describes the view from the top of 
the hill beside the chapel as one of the best which can 
be obtained at Marseilles, presenting the vineyards and 
olive-gardens of the vicinity, dotted with white country 
houses, called Bastides, to the number of five or six 
thousand, belonging to the citizens and shopkeepers. 
Yet the general aspect of the country is so arid and 
dazzling to the sight, that “the eye is delighted to turn 
and repose upon the deep blue of the Mediterranean, the 
graceful curves of the coast of the gulf of Lyons, and 
the little group of islands called Jf, crowned by a castle, 
once a state prison, in which Mirabeau was shut up.” 

The Museum, in which is also a picture-gallery, con- 
tains the few remaining relics of the ancient Massilia, 
some marbles, engravings, and medals of value, and a 
library said to contain ninety thousand volumes and two 
thousand manuscripts. The picture-gallery contains 
about a hundred and fifty pictures, not remarkable for 
their beauty, and very badly lighted. 

Establishments of a sanatory nature are extremely 
well conducted at Marseilles; the cause being, those 
fearful ravages of the plague which, in 1720, destroyed 
nearly fifty thousand persons, or half the population. 
The Lazaretto* is a commodious and well-regulated esta- 
blishment to the west of the port, covering an area of no 
less than fifty acres, and furnished with the necessary 
apartments for all classes of persons, and extensive store- 
houses for goods. It is surrounded by a double wall, 
and is inaccessible except to those who enter it to per- 
form quarantine. This immense establishment was able 
to receive the entire French army on its return from 
Egypt. Of late years a new access has been formed to 
the building, bringing it into connection with the har- 
bour by means of a canal, without any contact with the 
habitations. This entrance is finished by a magnificent 
gate, called Dieu-donné. The care taken at Marseilles 
for the prevention of disease, is equalled by the provision 
made for the cure of various maladies. The hospitals 
are very numerous, and adapted to the circumstances of 
different classes of sufferers. The Hotel-Dieu receives 
all poor persons whose maladies are not incurable. About 
two thousand five hundred individuals are annually 
relieved at this institution, besides which food and lodg- 
ing is provided during three days for all distressed per- 
sons who come with passports of indigence or disease. 
La Charité is another institution of amore general 
nature, and has generally about eight hundred and fifty 
patients under treatment. Za Maternité receives and 
supports, during two months, distressed women about to 
become mothers. Many other hospitals for foundlings, 
insane persons, &c., are likewise regulated by a govern- 
ment commission, and there are several voluntary asso- 
ciations for visiting and relieving the sick, and otherwise 
distressed. 

The dreadful visitation of 1720,already alluded to, 
has employed the pens of various writers, and has been 
made the subject of painting. One by Gerard,exhibiting 
the ravages of the malady, and the self-devotion of some 
of the principal inhabitants, helps to adorn the walls of 


* A view of this building, together with much interesting information 
on the subject of Quarantine and Lazarettos, will be found in Saturday 
Magazine, Vol. XVL., pp. 173, 180 
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the council room at Marseilles. The figure of the good 
Bishop, who visited the sick and dying when nearly all the 
other ecclesiastics had fled from the city, is here intro- 
duced ; also of the Chevalier Rose, who helped to bury the 
dead with his own hands. At a time when every night 
added a thousand or twelve hundred to the dead of Mar- 
seilles, when every avenue was choked with the bodies of 
the dead and dying, or with heaps of infected goods thrown 
from the houses; when there were none but galley- 
slaves, and these only under terror of the sword, that 
would help to remove the dreadful accumulation; when 
all the miseries and horrors that human nature is subject 
to were heaped on the devoted inhabitants, or were cre- 
ated by their own wild despair, depravity, and selfish- 
ness, the conduct of those who still laboured amongst 
them, and put their lives in momentary peril for their 
sakes, is indeed worthy of note. Pope notices the con- 
duct of Bishop Belzance:— 
‘Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sickened, and each gale was death. 

The progress of the plague was noted every day, in 
the city records of Marseilles, and in the extracts from 
this journal published soon afterwards, and translated 
into English in 1721, we find the following account of 
the Bishop’s intrepid performance of his duties :—“ In 
vain from the beginning of the contagion was he pressed to 
leave the city, to endeavour to preserve himself for the rest 
of his diocese; he rejects all such counsels, and hearkens 
only to those which the love the Sovereign Pastor has 
inspired him with for his flock, suggest to him ; he tarries 
with unshaken fortitude, determined to lay down his life 
for the good of his sheep, if God is pleased to require it. 
He is not satisfied with prostrating himself at the feet of 
altars, and lifting up his hands to heaven to beseech God to 
mitigate his wrath ; his charity is active ; he is every day 
in the open streets, through all quarters of the town; he 
oo up to the highest and worst of the apartments of the 

ouses, to visit the sick ; crosses the streets among the dead 
bodies; appears in the public places, at the port, at the 
ring; the poorest, the most destitute of friends, those 
afflicted the most grievously and hideously, are the persons 
to whom he goes with the most earnestness; and without 
dreading those mortal blasts which carry poison to the 
heart, he approaches them, exhorts them to patience, dis- 
poses them to die, pours celestial consolation into their 
souls, drops everywhere abundant fruits of his generous 
charity, distributing money wherever he goes, and espe- 
cially in secret to indigent families, whom holy curiosity 
prompts him to seek out and relieve ; he has already given 
away twenty-five thousand crowns, and takes up what 
money he can upon pledges, to enable him to distribute more. 

“Death has hitherto spared him, but has continually 
surrounded him, and almost mowed under his feet. The 
plague gets into his palace, the greatest part of his officers 
and servants are struck with it; he is obliged to retreat 
into the house of the chief president at Marseilles; the 

lague 
Of his domestics, but two of his chosen assistants in his 
labours, one of whom expired beneath it. All this, how- 
ever, does not terrify him, nor withhold him one moment 
from any of the duties of his fervent charity ; he goes every 
where still to visit the infected.” 

The contagion commenced in June, reached its most 
terrific height in August, and declined in October and 
November, but it was not until the 10th of December 
that the Journalist of Marseilles could write as follows : 
“ This day the distemper has so abated throughout the city, 
that no new patient has been carried into any a 
There is ground to hope that the wrath of God will be 
entirely appeased ; that this miserable unfortunate city will 
be wholly delivered from this cruel visitation, which has 
laid it desolate; and that we shall be secured from all 
returns of it, by the wise, exact, and judicious precautions 
which M. de Langeron takes, in concert with the sheriffs, 
with such indefatigable zeal, such laborious assiduity, such 
prudent vigilance, and such singular 4 that the 
preservation of Marseilles cannot but be looked upon as his 
work ; and its surviving inhabitants will be ever obliged to 
bless his name, and those of the sheriffs who second him so 
well, and do so justly merit, by the ardour with which 
they have pee 
Country.” 
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The origin of this dire calamity appears to have been 
the arrival of several ships from countries infected with 
the plague. One of the officers at Marseilles, who was 
put on board an infected ship, to see quarantine duly 
performed, died there, and gradually cases of malignant 
fever, of a virulent character, appeared in the town. 
The plague boil did not at first appear, but in the course 
of a week or two, decided cases occurred, and whole 
families and streets began to be shut out from all 
intercourse with the rest of the town. No doubt the 
increasing heat of the summer, the dirty habits of the 
people, and the unwholesome state of the waters, féar- 
fully accelerated its ravages. The commercial character 
of the town at that period, as at present, must have 
drawn great numbers of persons together within its 
walls, and occasioned that dense and crowded state of 
many districts of the city, which is common in manufac- 
turing towns. The population of Marseilles, without 
reckoning the extensive and thickly inhabited suburbs, 
was in 1836 estimated at about one hundred and twenty 
thousand, and from the peculiar character of that popu- 
lation as attracted thither in search of employment, it 
perhaps occurs, that the number of deaths in a series of 
twenty years has exceeded the number of births by 
about ten per cent., a fact which is said not to have 
appeared in any other large city in Europe. 

During a considerable portion of the year the climate 
of Marseilles is most delightful; but in summer and 
autumn the heat is so intense, that the streets, at times, 
appear to glow like a furnace, and it is impossible to 
take any pleasure in the open air. By night, too, the 
air is peopled with mosquitoes, to the inexpressible 
annoyance of the wearied traveller. A cutting dry wind 
from the north-west, called the Mistral, frequently suc- 
ceeds the hot season. This is a violent and bitterly-cold 
wind, very painful to the eyes, and which fills the atmo- 
sphere with a yellow haze. The mistral is the cause of 
those sudden changes in temperature, which travellers 
are sometimes surprised to meet with in the south of 
France. An unvarying sky, and a mild and delightful 
state of the weather, are by no means to be reckoned 
on; for although rain seldom falls, this piercing blast, 
which occasionally alternates with excessive heat, is 
scarcely less trying to the constitution than the variations 
in our own climate. 

The higher classes at Marseilles make use of the 
French language, but among the lower orders the Pro- 
vengal alone is used. This is a compound of Greek, 
Latin, Catalan, and French, with many words which are 
not capable of derivation from either of those tongues, 
and are supposed to be the remains of some ancient and 
original language. The commerce of Marseilles was 
injuriously affected by the Revolution. Previous to that 
event it enjoyed a great trade with India, America, and 
the Levant, to which it exported cloths, soap, leather, 
and salt fish. Then, however, as at the present time, 
the trade of this city was principally with Italy. The 
manufactures now carried on at Marseilles are, according 
to a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, chiefly the 
following :—Soap-making. This employs more than 
two thousand persons, and sets in action four hundred 
furnaces. The materials for this manufacture are pro- 
duced in the department, being Provence oil and soda.— 
Tanning. This employs four or five hundred persons, 
who use the hides brought from Buenos Ayres, as well 
as those of the neighbourhood ; and obtain the skins of 
sheep, goats, and kids, either from the department, or 
from Corsica or Sardinia. The greater part of the 
leather is exported to Italy —Hat-making. Six hundred 
workmen employed in this manufacture produce about 
twenty thousand hats annually, some of which are 
shipped to Spain and the colonies.—Cotton-spinning, by 
means of machinery, has been recently introduced, and 
employs between five and six thousand workmen. A 


_ thousand persons are also employed in the manufacture 
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of soda and sulphuric acid, and some other chemical 
articles. Nearly eight thousand persons find employ- 
ment in the making of caps for the Africans, called 
Tunisan caps. ‘There is a coral-fishery on the coast, 
but the manufacture of Coral, for which this city was 
formerly famed, has considerably declined, having been, 
transferred to Leghorn, Genoa, and Naples. The build- 
ing and equipment of vessels of all sizes, and supplying 
them with sailors, is an abundant source of employment, 
as is also the fishery, and the preserving of fish by 
salting and smoking. Sugar-refineries, paper-mills, 
glass-houses, &c., also exist in this husy commercial city. 
The fish-market displays several varieties of fish un- 
known to northern seas. 





HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE COURT OF 
STAR CHAMBER. 
Il. 


In addition to the method of proceeding in the Court of 
Star Chamber as described in a former article, another 
mode was adopted in all cases of libel, conspiracy, and 
matters arising out of force or fraud. Crimes of the 
greatest magnitude were treated of in this court, but 
punished solely as trespasses, the council not having 
claimed the power of inflicting death. Causes of a 
capital nature could originate only in the king, who by 
prosecuting in this court showed a desire to remit the 
sentence against the life which would have been passed 
in the courts of law. In these cases, a bill of complaint 
directed to the council was written in English upon 
parchment, and signed by a learned man or counsellor. 
The bill (which was limited to fifteen sheets, each sheet 
containing not more than fifteen lines,) was filed with 
the clerk of the council, who thereupon granted a war- 
rant to the process-maker, directing him to issue a sub- 
pena addressed to the defendant, commanding him to 
appear before the council in the next term. 

The process of the Star Chamber might, according to 
ancient practice, be served upon the defendant in any 
place. In Roman Catholic times, the market or the 
church seems to have been the usual place for service. 
Mr. Bruce quotes from Hudson a case which occurred 
in the second year of Henry the Eighth, in which one 
Cheeseman was committed to prison for contempt of 
court in drawing his sword upon a messenger who 
served process upon him in the church of Esterford, in 
Essex. “The practice,” says Mr. Bruce, “of wearing 
swords during divine service is ancient; and in Poland, 
so late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, it 
was the custom for gentlemen to draw their swords at 
church during the repetition of the Creed, by way of tes- 
tifying their zeal for the faith.” 

The person summoned by the subpeena appeared per- 
sonally before the chancellor or president of the council, 
“ sometimes in the chancellor’s house, sometimes in the 
parliament chamber, sometimes in the inner star cham- 
ber, sometimes in court.” But in the reign of James 
the First, the practice was for the defendant to appear 
before the clerk of the council, who made an entry of 
his appearance, and took from him a bond not to depart 
without licence of the court. 

After appearance, the defendant was bound to put in 
an answer upon oath to the plaintiff’s bill. If he re- 
fused to answer, he was committed to prison for a cer- 
tain time; and if at the expiration of that time, he still 
refused, either the bill was taken pro confesso, or he 
was retained in custody, and kept upon bread and water 
until he answered. When the defendant had put in his 
answer, the plaintiff proceeded to examine him upon 
written interrogatories,—a practice greatly abused, being 
employed, says Hudson, “like a Spanish Inquisition, to 
rack men’s consciences, nay, to perplex them with intri- 
cate questions, thereby to oul contrarieties, which 
may easily happen to simple men; and - er exa- 
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mined upon a hundred interrogatories, nay, and exam- 
ined of the whole course of their lives.” This abuse 
was afterwards to a certain extent checked, but not 
remedied. If the defendant refused to answer the inter- 
rogatories, he was committed until he consented to do 
so. The examination was secret, the defendant was not 
allowed the assistance or advice of any one, nor was he 
beforehand made acquainted with the nature of the in- 
terrogatories; each one being read separately, and an 
answer demanded before he was made acquainted with 
the next interrogatory. The defendant having passed 
his examination, might obtain license to depart upon 
appointing an attorney to attend the suit in his absence, 
and engaging to be present at the hearing of the cause. 

After this, the parties proceeded to examine witnesses 
upon interrogatories. The examination was taken pri- 
vately, in nearly the same manner as is adopted at the 
present day in our courts of equity. The parties were 
not allowed to examine the witnesses with a view of im- 
peaching their credit. ‘The court might be applied to, 
upon exceptions to the testimony of witnesses, and their 
credit examined in that manner; the witnesses for the 

laintiff were, however, greatly favoured. In the fourth 
of Elizabeth, Lord Viscount Bindon was fined 100/. for 
calling aman who deposed against him “a knave.” 
The king might. give the testimony either orally or by 
writing under his signet. The judges might give tes- 
timony either by certificate under their hands, or upon 
oath. All other persons delivered their testimony upon 
oath. 

The cause being ready for determination, it was en- 
tered in a list of cases, and the defendant was sum- 
moned to hear the judgment of the court. 

The court sat during term time for the hearing of 
causes, two or three times in every week. The number 
of the conncil who attended the court, is said in the 
reigns of Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth to 
have been nearly forty, of whom seven or eight were 
prelates. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the peers who were not 
privy councillors ceased to attend, which greatly les- 
sened the number of the court, although upon some im- 
portant occasions in the reign of Charles the First, the 
attendance amounted to twenty-four and upwards. 

The chancellor proceeded to the sittings of the court 
in great state, his mace and seal being carried before 
him. He was the supreme judge, and alone sat with his 
head uncovered. The clerks of the court stood by him; 
and his servants attended within the court. Upon im- 
portant occasions, persons who wished to get convenient 
places went there by three in the morning. The chan- 
celior called upon the counsel at the bar to speak, and, 
upon admitting the suit, appcinted the counsel. The 
chief justices generally attended; and the chancellor had 
the power of commanding the attendance of any of the 
other judges, or that of the members of the council. 
Upon all motions he was the mouth of the court, to give 
the rule or order; the appointing of hearings, the ad- 
mission of attorneys, and other duties, were afterwards 
entrusted to the clerk of the court. 

Upon the trial of causes, the parties were heard by 
their counsel; the examinations of the witnesses were 
read, and the members of the court proceeded, in great 
silence, to deliver their opinions. They spoke in order, 
from the inferior upwards, the archbishop always pre- 
ceding the chancellor. In the case of equality of voices, 
that of the chancellor was decisive. He alone had the 
power of assessing damages, and awarding costs, and he 
alone could discharge persons sentenced to imprisonment 
during pleasure. 

After the sitting of the court, the lords, together with 
the clerk of the council, dined in the inner Star Cham- 
ber at the public expense. The cost of these dinners 
seems to have been a matter of consideration with Lord 
Burleigh, and the gradual increase of the expense, not- 
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withstanding the decrease of persons who attended the 
court, is worthy of observation. An account, signed by 
Wolsey and others, and now amongst the Lansdowne 
MSS., furnishes a statement of the expense of seventeen 
dinners given to the lords of the council in the year 1509. 
The whole expense amounted to 35/. Os. Sd., which 
averaged about 2/. ls. 2d. for every dinner. Another 
paper, in the hand-writing of Lord Burleigh, gives the 
following statement :— 


Anno 1559, the ordinary charge for a dynar, 4/. 10s. or 57. 98. 
1579, pa ‘ 8 Oorld 0 
1590, > ee by 17. Oorls 0 


In the above account of the practice of the court, we 
have abridged Mr. Bruce’s clear and admirable descrip- 
tion, in which he cites numerous authorities for his state- 
ments. Respecting the punishments inflicted by the 
court, he says :— 


Every punishment, except death, was assumed to be 
within the power of the court. Excluded from sentencing 
capitally, they seem to haye given themselves up to the 
infliction of meaner and more cruel punishments, heaping 
them one upon another, until their meaning and character 
were lost. They do not seem to have considered that dis- 
grace, which is the essence of mean punishments, is produced 
more effectually by the infliction of one, than of many ; and 
that when several different punishments are awarded, their 
accumulation tends rather to dignify the punishment, than 
disgrace the offender. If the complaint were founded upon 
a precise statute, which was very seldom the case, the court 
awarded the punishment inflicted by the statute ; but if the 
offence were against the statute, but the bill not grounded 
upon the statute, “they use most commonly to impose a 
greater fine and more grievous punishment than the statute, | 
and seldom or never*lesse, unlesse the statute be somewhat 
antiquated.” - 


Mr. Bruce then quotes, from the Hargrave manu- 
scripts, an instance in illustration of this practice :— 


The statute of 5 Elizabeth, c. 14, punisheth the forging of 
false deeds with double damages to the partie grieved; im- 
prisonment during life, pillory, cutting off both ears, slitting 
nostrils, and forfeiture of all his goods and profits of all his 
lands during his life; and the publisher of such deedes 
(knowing the same to be forged) with like double damages, 
pillory, cutting off one ear, and imprisonment for a year. 
The Starre Chamber will adde, upon the forger, a fine to the 
value of all his estate, whipping, wearing of papers through 
Westminster Hall, letters to be seared in his face with hote 
irons, and to the publisher, likewise a great fine, and longer 
imprisonment, not to be released until hee find sureties for 
good behaviour, and the like. 

This catalogue of judicial terms (says Mr. Bruce) com- 

rehends at one view all the ordinary punishments of the 
Bar Chamber. In John Lilburn’s case—I trust it was a 
solitary one—gagging was had recourse to, in order to stop 
his outcries in the pillory; and, in,cther cases, a savage and 
cold-blooded ingenuity was exercised in the discovery of 
novel inflictions. For instance, one Traske, a poor fanatic 
who taught the unlawfulness of eating swine’s flesh, was 
sentenced to be imprisoned and fed upon pork. I think it 
might be shown that most of these infamous punishments 
were introduced during the reigns of Henry the Seventh and 
Henry the Eighth, and grew into common practice under 
Elizabeth. Whipping seems to have been introduced by 
Lord Keeper Puckering. * * * In the early instances | 
there was a moderation in fines; but latterly they were 
inflicted in excess, not according to the estate of the delin- 
quent, but in proportion to the supposed character of the 
offence, “the ransom of a beggar and a gentleman being all 
one.’ * * * In the reigns of Henry the Seventh and 
Henry the Eighth it was not so. The clergy were then in 
the habit of attending the court, and their “song,” says 
Hudson, “was of mercy.” It ought to be remembered, 
to the honour of Archbishop Whiigift, that he seems to 
have struggled against the increasing barbarities and oppres- 
sions of this judicature. “1 well remember,” says Hudson, 
“that he did ever constantly maintain the liberty of the 
Free Charter, that men ought to be fined, salvo contenemento, 
and in many years never gave any sentence but therein he 
did mitigate in something the acrimony of those that spake 
before him.” 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE MACHINE, CALLED 
“THE LEWIS.” 


Tuere is many an ingenious contrivance adopted in 
almost every art or trade, the origin of which it would 
be extremely difficult to ascertain. Thus the simple but 
beautiful little apparatus called the Lewis, used by the 
mason in hoisting large blocks of stone, is commonly 
supposed to have been the invention of an ingenious 
French mechanic, employed in the magnificent works of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and had its name given by way of 
compliment to that monarch. 

It appears, however, from an examination of many of 
the beautiful ruins of our country, so rich in these relics 
of a former age and state of society, that a machine 
answering all the purposes of the Lewis, was known long 
before the age of Louis the Fourteenth. This discovery 
was made some years ago, by Mr. Gibson, while exa- 
mining the ruins of Whitby Abbey. It will first be 
necessary to say a few words respecting the origin of 
this establishment, referring the reader for further par- 
ticulars to Saturday Magazine, Vol. III. p. 25. 

Whitby Abbey was originally founded under the 
name of the Monastery of Streanshall, in the year 658, 
by Oswy, king of Northumberland, whose kinswoman, 
Hilda, superintended its erection, and was the first ab- 
bess. The monastery was afterwards plundered and set 
on fire by the Danes. It lay in a.ruinous state until the 
reign of William Rufus, when a church was erected on 
the ancient site by William de Percy, a powerful Norman 
baron, who endowed it with considerable grants of land, 
which, with many civil and religious privileges, were 
afterwards confirmed by Henry the First and Pope 
Honorius the Second. 

After the Reformation, the church was abandoned, 
and it long continued to be one of the most beautiful 
ruins of this country. In the year 1762, the body or 
nave of the church, resting on sixteen well-proportioned 
pillars, unable to resist the violence of a storm blowing 
full upon it from the north, fell to the ground; yet such 
was the excellence of the cement, that the pillars and 
arches, hardly disjointed, remain prostrate in nearly their 
original forms. 

On carefully examining some of the stones as they lay 
on the ground, especially the key-stones of the arches, 
some of which weigh nearly a ton and a half each, Mr. 
Gibson was surprised to see, in the crown of each, a 
cavity in many respects similar to those cut into large 
blocks of stone, for the purpose of raising them by the 
Lewis. 

“ At the piers of this part,” says Mr. Gibson, “ this 
machine is highly useful in raising stones of six, and even 
ten tons weight. ‘That the holes in the key-stones of 
Whitby Abbey were cut for similar purposes, hardly 
admits a doubt; but the machine must have been of a 
somewhat different form, and perhaps less powerful than 
that used at present, yet it might have been capable of 
raising a block of four tons, larger than any stones we 
see used in our ancient buildings.” 

The modern form of the Lewis is shown in fig. 1, 
where aa represent two distinct parts of the machine, 
perforated at their heads to receive the bolt ed. These 
are inserted by hand into the cavity formed in the stone, 
and between them the part 6 is inserted, which pushes 
their points out to the sides of the stone, and fills the 
cavity. c¢ is the ring of the Lewis on which the tackle is 
hooked: each end of this is likewise perforated to receive 
the bolt, which enters at d, and forelocks at e. 

Fig. 2 is the supposed form of the machine used at the 
erection of Whitby Abbey. ; 

In forming this cavity, the part a has been left appa- 
rently as a guide to point the two principal members, d e, 
of the machine to their destined places, where they are 
secured by the intervention of a third part 6, perforated 
at the head to receive, in conjunction with c d e f, the 
jorelock bolt. _— 
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Such of our readers as have the opportunity would do 
well to pursue this interesting inquiry by examining the 
stones of any ancient ruined buildings to which they may 
have access. 





MeN in great place are thrice servants; servants of the 
sovereign or state, seryants of fame, and servants of busi- 
ness; so as they have no freedom, neither in their persons 
nor in their actions, nor in their times. It is a strange de- 
sire to seek power and to lose liberty ; or to seek power over 
others, and to lose power over aman’s self. The rising into 
place is laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains; 
and it is sometimes base, and by indignities, men come to 
dignities. The standing is slippery, and the regress is either 
a downfall, or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy 
thing. Certainly great persons had need to borrow other 
men’s opinions to think themselves happy; for if they 
judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it: but if they 
think of themselves what other men think of them, and that 
other men would fain be as they are, then they are happy 
as it were hy report, when perhaps they find the contrary 
within; for they are the first that find their own griefs, 

though the last that find their own faults.—Bacon, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS WILSON, D.D., 
BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN. 


Tuis venerable and exemplary prelate was born at Bur- 
ton, in the county of Chester, December the 20th, 1663; 
and, as he says in his manuscript diary, “of honest 
parents, fearing God.” 

Great care was taken of his education; and, after a 
preparatory course of study, he was sent to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he made great proficiency in acade- 
mical learning. He was ordained deacon in the year 
1686, and was soon afterwards licensed to the curacy of 
New Church, in the parish of Winwick, in Lancashire, 
of which Dr. Sherlock, his maternal uncle, was then 
rector. His stipend was no more than thirty pounds a 
year; but being an excellent economist, and having the 
advantage of living with his uncle, this small income 
was not only sufficient to supply his own wants, but it 
enabled him to administer to the wants of others; and 
for this purpose he set apart one tenth of his income. 
He was admitted to priest’s orders in the year 1689. 

It was not long before Mr. Wilson’s religious deport- 
ment and amiable conduct in private life recommended 
him to the notice of William, earl of Derby; who, in 
the year 1692, appointed him his domestic chaplain, and 
preceptor to his son James, lord Strange, with a salary 
of thirty pounds a year. He was soon after elected 
master of the alms-house at Latham, which brought him 
in twenty pounds a year more. He had now an income 
far beyond his expectation, and as far beyond his wishes, 
except as it increased his ability to do good: and we 
find that he now set apart one fifth of his income for 
pious uses, and particularly for the poor. 

He appears to have entertained, from the very first, a 
deep sense of his responsibility and obligations as a 
minister of the Gospel. It was his practice to devote the 
anniversaries of his ordination to the exercises of espe- 
cial meditation and prayer, with reference to the holy 
office which he continued to sustain: and the good reso- 
lutions which he formed on those occasions were not 
suffered to remain ineffectual. When he was ordained 
priest, he resolved never to accept of two church livings 
with cure of souls, though never so conveniently seated. 
He also resolved, that whenever it should please God to 
bless him with a parish and cure of souls, he would reside 
upon it himself; and when he was put to the trial, by 
Lord Derby’s offering him the valuable living of Baddes- 
worth, in Yorkshire, (his lordship intending that he 
should still continue with him as his chaplain and tutor 
to his son,) he refused to accept this preferment, as being 
inconsistent with “the resolve of his conscience against 
non-residence.” 

In the year 1697, the Earl of Derby, strongly im- 
pressed with admiration of Mr. Wilson's integrity and 
truly Christian deportment, offered him the bishopric of 
of Sodor and Man. This offer, however, Mr. Wilson 
modestly declined; alleging that he was unequal to, as 
well as unworthy of, so great a charge. And thus the 
matter rested, until Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, 
complained to King William that a bishop was wanted 
in his province to fill the see of Man, and urged the 
necessity of such an-appointment. In consequence of 
this intimation, the king sent for the Earl of Derby, and 
told him that he expected an immediate nomination of a 
bishop for the see of Man, and that if his lordship 
delayed it any longer, he should take the liberty of 
filling up the vacancy himself. Under these circum- 
stances, Lord Derby insisted upon his chaplain’s accept- 
ing the preferment; and accordingly Mr. Wilson was, to 
use his own expression, “forced into the bishopric;” a 

ost for which he was, in all respects, eminently qualified. 
He was created Doctor of Laws; and was consecrated 
by the Archbishop of York, assisted by the Bishops of 
hester and Norwich. 
Bishop Wilson was enthroned in the cathedral of St. 
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Germain, Isle of Man, April 11th, 1698. The prayer 
which he composed on this occasion, may serve as a 
proof of his genuine and apostolic piety. 

In an humble and thankful sense of Thy great goodness 
to a very sinful and very unworthy creature, I look up to 
Thee, O gracious Lord and Benefactor, who from a low 
obscurity hast called me to this high office, for grace and 
strength to fit me for it. What am I, or what is my fa- 
ther’s house, that Thou shouldest vouchsafe in such instances 
of Thy notice and favour? “I am not worthy of the least 
of all Thy mercies which Thou hast showed unto Thy 
servant.” 

O God, grant that by a conscientious discharge of my 
duty, I may profit those over whom I am appointed Thy 
minister, that I may make such a return as — be accept- 
able to Thee. Give me such a measure of Thy Spirit as 
shall be sufficient to support me under, and lead me through, 
all the difficulties I ro pedo with. Command a blessing 
on my studies, that I may make full proof of my ministry, 
and be instrumental in converting many to the truth. 
Give me skill and conduct, that with a pious, prudent, and 
charitable hand, I may lead and govern the people com- 
mitted to my care; that I may be watchful in ruling them, 
earnest in correcting them, fervent in loving them, and 
patient in bearing with them. 

Let Thy grace and blessing, O Father of mankind, rest 
upon all those whom I bless in Thy name; and especial] 
upon those who, together with me, are appointed to watc 
over Thy flock. Bless every member of this church, sup- 
port the weak, confirm and settle those that stand, and feed 
our flock, together with ourselves, through Jesus Christ, 
the chief shepherd. 

Lord, who is sufficient for so great a work? Thou, O 
Lord, canst enable the meanest of ‘hy creatures to bring to 
pass what Thou hast determined ; be pleased to make me 
an instrument of great good to this church and people ; and 
grant that, tS have preached to and governed them, I 
myself may not be lost or go astray. Preserve me from the 
danger of a‘prosperous condition, from pride, and from for- 
getfulness of ‘Thee; from a proud conceit of myself, and 
from disdaining others. Rather turn me out of all earthly 

ossessions, than they should hinder me in my way to 

eaven. If affliction be needful for me, let me not want 
it; only give me grace thankfully to receive and bear Thy 
fatherly correction, that after this life is ended in Thy 
immediate service, I may have a place of rest among Thy 
faithful servants in the paradise of-God, in sure hopes of a 
blessed resurrection, through Jesus Christ. Amen. Amen. 

On his arrival at his bishopric, Dr. Wilson found the 
palace in a state of great dilapidation ; and was put to a 
great expense in order to render it habitable. On this 
occasion he writes : “ It having pleased God to bring me 
to the bishopric of Man, I find the house in ruins, which 
obliges me to interrupt my charity to the poor, in some 
measure.” This interruption was, however, of short 
duration, and the bishop’s beneficence ever afterwards 
increased with his income. 

About this time the Earl of Derby again offered him 
the living of Baddesworth, to hold in commendam, pro- 
bably as a compensation for the dilapidations on his 
bishopric ; but this our conscientious prelate refused, as 
utterly inconsistent with his duty, and with the obliga- 
tion he had formerly laid himself under, of never taking 
two ecclesiastical preferments with cure of souls, “ espe- 
cially,” he says, “when I must necessarily be absent 
from one of them; and of which resolution it does not 
yet repent me that I have made it.” 

On the 27th of October, in the same year, he married 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Pallen, Esq., of Warrington, 
by whom he had four children. It is delightful to 
observe, by the entries in his memorandum book, with 
what pious feelings he entered on the holy estate of 
matrimony ; and how wise and fervent were the petitions 
which he offered at the throne of grace when he had 
become a father. 

In the good bishop the poor of the island found a 
great and useful benefactor. Those who could weave 
or spin, found the best market at Bishop's Court, where 
they bartered the produce of their labour for corn. 
Tailors and shoemakers were kept in the house, con- 
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stantly employed, to make into garments, or shoes, the 
cloth or leather which the bishop’s corn had purchased ; 
and the aged and infirm were supplied according to their 


several wants. The bishop took great pains in order to | 


find out the most deserving objects of charity ; and when 
he was told of its having been bestowed amiss, “It may 
be so,” he said, “but I would rather give to ten un- 
worthy, than that one deserving object should go away 
without relief.” 

During the fifty-eight years of his pastoral life, 
except on occasion of sickness, Bishop Wilson never 
failed on a Sunday to expound the Scripture, preach the 
Gospel, or administer the sacrament, at some one or 
other of the churches of his diocese ; and if absent from 
the island, he always preached at the church of the 
"iar where he resided for the day. When in London, 

e was generally solicited to preach for some one or 
other of the public charities, being much followed and 
admired: and many who heard him have remarked the 
great beauty of his prayer before the sermon, particu- 
larly when he offered up prayer for those who never 
pray for themselves. 

His family prayers were as regular as his public 
duties: every summer morning at six, and every winter 
morning at seven, the family attended him to their 
devotions in his chapel; and in the evening they did the 
same. He kept a diary, in which he recorded special 
favours enjoyed in extraordinary deliverances, and mer- 
ciful visitations, and chastisements which he experienced. 

In the year 1703, Bishop Wilson obtained an Act of 
Settlement, which was the means of some essential bene- 
fits to his diocese; and in the same year he published a 
set of Ecclesiastical Constitutions, so well adapted to 
maintain a primitive and wholesome discipline in the 
Church, that Lord Chancellor King was led to declare, 
“If the ancient discipline of the Church were lost, it 
might be found in all its purity in the Isle of Man.” 

On the 5th of September, 1704, the bishop accompa- 
nied Mrs. Wilson, who had been for some time in a 
declining state of health, to Warrington, for the benefit 
of her native air; where he continued with her until, in 
the spring of the following year, she resigned her soul 
into the hands of her Creator and Redeemer, with a 
hope full of immortality. His prayers during this period 
of severe trial abound with religious sentiment, and 
Christian resignation. He felt as a man, but he did not 
sorrow as one without hope; and, while he consoled 
himself with the thoughts of future happiness, which his 
beloved partner had been summoned to enjoy, he felt 
that serenity of mind which none but a Christian can 
experience in the hour of affliction. 

On the 3rd of March, 1707, the bishop was made 
Doctor in Divinity, in full convocation, at Oxford; and 
on the 1lth of June following, the same honour was 
decreed him by the university of Cambridge. About 
the same time, he was admitted a member of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

In the year*1711, this excellent prelate went to Lon- 
don for the despatch of some business relating to the 
Isle of Man; when he was favourably noticed by Queen 
Anne, before whom he preached. Her Majesty offered 
him an English bishopric, but he declined the favour, 
saying that, with the blessing of God, he could do some 
good in the little spot where he resided; but if he were 
removed into a wider sphere he might be lost, and 
forget his duty to his flock and to God. 

In a Convocation Charge, delivered June 9, 1720, the 
bishop directed his censures against some books, which, 
if they were not designed to destroy the Christian reli- 
gion itself, were certainly meant to set aside all form, 


‘ ceremony, and even practice of devotion ; and more espe- 


cially to debase the office of the clergy. 


We have power and authority, (said he,) both from 
God and the laws, to rebuke gainsayers; and while we are 
unanimous and faithful in the discharge of our duty, we 





may hope that our people will not be corrupted with novel 
opinions. Now the most effectual way to prevent this will 
be, for all of us that are appointed to watch over the flock 
of Christ to employ our thoughts, our zeal, and our time, in 
promoting true piety ; in labouring to make men good ; and 
in converting sinners from the error of their ways, that we 
may preserve the power, as well as the form, of ‘godliness. 
In a word, there never was more need than now, of hearken- 
ing to the apostle’s advice and exhortation to the elders of 
Ephesus, to take heed unto ourselves, and to the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made us overseers ; to ourselves, 
lest we give any just occasion of offence; and to our flock, 
lest they be infected with novel opinions, contrary to faith 
and godliness, . 

We come now to a circumstance which displays the 
laudable zeal and exemplary fidelity with which the 
bishop discharged the duties of his sacred office, while 
it exhibits his fortitude under persecution for righteous- 
ness’ sake. Mrs. Horne, the wife of the governor of 
the island, having wantonly traduced the character of 
certain parties, was sentenced by the bishop, before 
whom the affair had been formally brought, to ask par- 
don of those whom she had injured. This she refused 
to do, and treated the bishop and his authority, as well 
as the ecclesiastical constitution of the island, with con- 
tempt. For this indecent disrespect to the laws of the 
Church, ecclesiastical censure was pronounced, which 
banished the offender from the Sacrament, until satisfac- 
tion should be made. The archdeacon, however, who 
was chaplain to the governor, received her at the com- 
munion, contrary to the custom of the Church. The 
bishop, who would have forgiven an insult to himself, 
could not tolerate this disobedience to the Church and 
its laws. He, at length, suspended the archdeacon, 
who, instead of appealing to the Archbishop of York, as 
metropolitan, threw himself on the civil power; and the 
governor, under pretence that the bishop had acted ille- 
gally, fined him fifty pounds, and his two vicars-general, 
who had been officially concerned in the suspension, 
twenty pounds each. This fine they all refused to pay, 
as an arbitrary and unjust imposition; upon which the 
governor sent a party of soldiers to seize their persons, 
and, on the 29th of June, 1722, committed them to 
close confinement in the castle of Rushen. 

The people, hearing of the insult thus offered to their 
beloved instructor, pastor, and friend, assembled in 
crowds, and were with difficulty restrained from pulling 
down the governor’s house; but they were diverted 
from their purpose by the mild behaviour and persua- 
sion of the bishop, who was permitted to speak to them 
through a grated window, or to address them from the 
walls of the prison, whence he blessed and exhorted 


“hundreds of them daily, telling them that he meant to 


appeal unto Cesar, meaning the king. The bishop and 
his vicars-general remained in prison for the space of 
two months, and were treated during that time with the 
utmost indignity and harshness. 

The king in council afterwards reversed all the pro- 
ceedings of the officers of the island, declaring them to 
oppressive, arbitrary, and unjust; but as no. costs could 
be granted, the expenses of the trial fell very heavy on 
the bishop, although he was assisted by a subscription 
to the amount of nearly four hundred pounds. The 
bishop was advised by his solicitor to prosecute the 
governor and others in the English courts of law, to 
recover damages, as a compensation for his great ex- 
penses; but to this he could not be persuaded. He had 
established the discipline of the Church, and he sincerely 
and charitably forgave his persecutors. Nay, one of the 
most inveterate of them being afterwards confined for 
debt, the bishop visited and administered comfort to 
him. The king offered him the bishopric of Exeter, to 
reimburse him; but he could not be prevailed on to quit 
his diocese. His majesty, therefore, promised to defray 
his expenses out of the privy purse; but, as he went 
soon afterwards to Hanover, and died before his return, 


' this promise never was fulfilled, 
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After this, the bishop persevered in the faithful dis- 
charge of his episcopal duties, and in devising and car- 
rying into effect various plans for the benefit of his 
Fa and of the people. In 1740 there was a great 
scarcity of corn in the Isle of Man. When the supply 
was almost exhausted, the bishop, together with the 
Duke of Athol, contracted for two ship-loads: this pro- 
vision arrived just in time to save the people of the 
island from absolute famine; yet the poor could not 
even then obtain it, in consequence of the highness of 
the price. Our good and charitable prelate, however, 
assistedthem. In a letter to his son, he says, ‘ What I 
give at home to poor people, I give gratis; having, 
through God’s blessing, about one hundred and fifty 
Winchester bushels to spare, Byt my method in the 
four towns has been, to buy it ait the market price, 
which is high enough indeed, and to order it to be sold 
at half prime cost, but only to poor people, and not 
above two pecks to any one body.” 

Some time about the year 1744, the bishop formed a 
plan for translating the New Testament into the Manx 
language. He did not live to see further progress made 
in this great work, than the translation of the Gospels 
and the printing of St. Matthew. This, however, was 
afterwards completed by his successor, Bishop Hildes- 
ley, and the clergy, assisted by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. 

It has been already mentioned, that Queen Anne 
would have given him an English bishopric. King 
George the First made him the same offer; and, in 
1735, Queen Caroline was very desirous of keeping him 
in England; but he was so fond of his flock, and so 
attached to his diocese, that no offer could remove him. 

In the exercise of Christian virtues, and the practice 
of pastoral duties, this venerable prelate attained the 
ninety-third year of his age, and the fifty-eighth of his 
consecration. He gently expired on the 7th of March, 
1755. The tenants about his demesnes were the per- 
sons appointed to bear the bishop to his grave; but 
from the palace to the church, a distance of two miles, 
the funeral was attended by all the inhabitants of the 
island as mourners, except those whom necessity, age, 
or sickness confined at home. At every resting-place, 
there was a contest among the crowd to bear the coffin 
on their shoulders; and happy were they who could pay 
this last sad office to the deceased bishop, their beloved 
friend and sincere benefactor. 

The writings of Bishop Wilson, relating chiefly to 
practical religion, are numerous and valuable. Some of 
his Sermons, his Sacra Privata, and Preparation for 
the Lord's Supper, are, at present, most generally known 
and used. 

His character cannot be reviewed without profit, as 
well as delight, by any one who has a taste for the beau- 
ties of real godliness, and a wish to be adorned by them. 
Having the precepts of his Divine Master constantly 
before him, with the lives and writings of the Apostles, 
and primitive Christian Fathers, he from them laid down 
his plan of life, and steadily copied their example. He 
was an excellent classical scholar, and understood He- 
brew well. In the younger part of his life he had a 
poetical turn, but afterwards he laid aside such amuse- 
ments, thinking them inconsistent with his episcopal 
character. He had studied and practised physic with 
success. For some time after he settled in the Isle of 
Man, he was the only physician in it, keeping a shop of 
drugs for general use, which he distributed, as well as 
his advice, gratis; but when some gentlemen of the fa- 
culty came, he gave up to them that part of the practice 
which alone could conduce to their emolument, and 
reserving the poor to himself. He instructed young 
candidates for orders, and maintained them at home 
under his own immediate care; nor did he ordain them, 
until he found, on a strict and careful examination, that 
they were perfectly well qualified. He was an able 
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mathematician, an excellent botanist, and, if we view him 
as a farmer, we find that by a judicious and successful 
cultivation of the ecclesiastical demesnes, whieh before 
his coming to the island produced little or nothing, he 
in a few years fed and clothed the poor of his diocese. 
He was so charitable and “ready to distribute,” that it 
was not unaptly observed by a gentleman of the island 
who knew him well, that “ f kept beggars from every- 
body’s door but his own.” He always kept an open 
hospitable table, furnished in a plentiful, but not extia- 
vagant manner. As the friendly host or master or 
that table he was entertaining and agreeable, as well as 
instructive; his manners, though always consistently 
adorned with Christian gravity, were ever gentle and po- 
lite. He was the divine, the scholar, and the gentleman. 
He often on a Sunday visited the different parishes of his 
diocese, without having given any previous notice; and 
after doing the duty of the day returned to Bishop’s Court 
to dinner; and this he did, after he'was eighty years of 
age, on horseback. Four times in every year he made 
a general visitation, inquiring into the behaviour and 
conduct of all the parishioners, and exhorting them to 
the practice of religion and virtue. And at his annual 
convocation, he delivered his charges with all the grace 
and dignity which suit the solemnity of such addresses, 
We may, perhaps, most suitably sum up his character 
by saying that he was a bishop “blameless as the 
steward of God, not self-willed, not soon angry, not 
given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre; but 
a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, 
holy, temperate, holding fast the faithful word as he had 
been taught, and able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort 
and eonvince the gainsayers.” 





By the repeated attempts of a man to convilice others, he 
convinces us that he is convinced himself. 


Since the generality of persons act from impulse, and not 
from reason, men are neither so good, nor so bad, as we 
are apt to imagine them.—Guesses at Truth, 


TRUST IN GOD. 


Tuov art, O Lord, my only trust, 

When friends are mingled with the dust, 
And all my loves are gone. 

‘When earth has nothing to bestow, 

And every flower is dead below, ~ 
I look to Thee alone. 


Thou wilt not leave, in doubt and fear, 
The humble soul who loves to hear 
The lessons of Thy word. 
When foes around us thickly press, 
And all is danger and distress, 
, There’s safety in the Lord. 


The bosom friend may sleep below 
The churchyard turf, and we may. go 
To close a loved one’s eyes: 
They will not always slumber there ; 
We see a world more bright and fair, 

A home beyond the skies. 


And we may feel the bitter dart, 
Most keenly rankling in the heart, 
By some dark ingrate driven: 
For us revenge can never burn; 
We pity, pardon, then we turn 
And rest our souls in heaven! 


?Tis Thou, O Lord, who shield'st my head, 

And draw’st Thy curtains round my bed; 
I sleep secure in Thee. 

And, O, may soon that time arrive, 

When we before Thy face shall live 
Through all eternity—Prrcivat, 





Joun W. Parker, PustisHer, West Stranp, Lonpon. 








